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KHANDHAKAVATTA 
Loss of text in the Pali Vinayapitaka ? 


In a recent issue of this journal JPTS XIII, 1989, pp. 83-100) 
G. Schopen has drawn attention again to the fact that no rules are 
prescribed in the Khandhaka of the Theravada Vinaya regulating the 
veneration of stiipas. This has been pointed out earlier, as Schopen 
recalls, by A. Bareau in 1960 and again by G. Roth in 1980. The 
explanation given by both these scholars is that the Theravada Vinaya 
reflects a very early stage of the development of Buddhist ecclesiastical 
law, when there was no need felt for the respective regulations, or, 
alternatively, that it had been the concern of laymen rather than monks to 
care for stiipas. In the end both interpretations may complement each 
other: for during the early times of Buddhism monks may have left 
matters of worship to laymen. 

Now Schopen has traced two passages, one from the 
Visuddhimagga, the other from the Maha-Parakramabahu-Katikavata 
formulated during the 12th century, where rules for the conduct towards 
stiipas are, in fact, mentioned. The word used for “conduct” here is vatta 
< Skt vrtta or < Skt vrata “duty”, as both words, which are semantically 
near to each other may have been confused in Pali perhaps, also possibly 
due to the likely orthographic reform introducing double consonants.! At 
the same time the word khandhakavatta occurs in these very rules, which, 
consequently, seem to have been based on the Vattakkhandhaka, the 
eighth chapter of the Cullavagga, Vin Il 207-235. This has been assumed 
universally by modern Pali scholars, as Schopen correctly states. 





1 O.v. Hiniiber: Der Beginn der Schrift und frithe Schriftlichkeit in Indien. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Mainz. Abhandlungen der 
geistes- und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jahrgang 1989, Nr. 11. Stuttgart 
1989: chapter XIII. Die Orthographie der ersten Aufzeichnung des Theravada- 
Kanons, pp. 63—66. 
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However, Schopen seems to be the first who has cared to 
compare the relevant text of the Visuddhimagga: 


avasesani pi cetiyanganavatta-bodhiyanganavatta-uposathagara- 
vatta-bhojana-sala-jantaghara-dcariya-upajjhay a-dgantuka-gamikavattad- 
ini sabbani khandhakavattdni piiretabban’ eva, Vism HOS VI § 60 = 
153,27-31 = PTS 188,5-9. 


to the corresponding Vinaya passage, where nothing is said about a 
cetiyanganavatta, on which Schopen concentrates, nor about a 
bodhiyanganavatta, as mentioned in passing by Schopen JPTS XIII, 
1989, p. 88 note 15), nor about uposathdgara and bhojanasalavatta, 
which are not discussed at all. This result makes Schopen argue with all 
necessary and very much commendable caution that there might be a gap 
in the Theravada Vinaya as we read it today, because the rules concerning 
stiipas, etc., (pp. 94, 98) still known in 12th century Ceylon, could have 
dropped out in the course of the text tradition as did, of course, if this 
assumption is correct, those concerning the bodhi tree, the uposatha 
house, and the refectory (bhojanasala), if one does not prefer to consider 
the latter word as simply replacing canonical bhattagga(vatta), cf. Vin Il 
212,36-215,4. 

If all this is correct, we have to reckon with a considerable loss 
of text at an early date, perhaps even before the composition of the 
Samantapasadika, where no such rules about stijpas are commented on in 
the Vattakkhandhaka (Sp 1280,35—1286,27), and not, as Schopen seems 
to be inclined to believe, although with reservations (p. 93), only after 
the 12th century. The far reaching consequences for the evaluation of the 
whole Theravada tradition are so very obvious that a second look at the 
relevant Vinaya texts does not seem to be totally out of place. For, as far 
as my knowledge goes, the only gap traced so far in a text of the 
Theravada tradition was observed long ago by H. Oldenberg in the 
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Aggaiifiasutta of the Dighanikaya, where a few lines are missing.” This, 
however, is only of minor importance compared to the loss of a complete 
set of Vinaya rules. 

The first crucial point duly discussed by Schopen is whether or 
not the khandhakavatta mentioned in the Visuddhimagga and in the 
Katikavata really refer to the corresponding chapter in the Cullavagga. As 
Schopen emphasises, not only modern European scholars were of the 
opinion, but also the Sinhala Vinaya expert Sariputta, author of the 
Saratthadipani (Sp-t), a 12th century subcommentary on the 
Samantapasadika, and contemporary with the Katikavata referred to, 
“specifically identified” (p. 85) the khandhakavatta with those rules given 
in the Vinayapitaka. Although this is no doubt correct, it seems to be 
worth while having a look at what Sariputta really has to say. As the 
respective text may not be easily available everywhere, the passage is 
quoted here in full and accompanied by a translation: 


cuddasa khandhakavattani nama vattakkhandhake vuttani dgant- 
uka-vattam Gvasika-gamika-anumodana-bhattag ga-pindacarika-arannika- 
senasana-jantaghara-vaccakuti-upajjhaya-saddhiviharika-acariya-antevdas- 
ika-vattan ti imdni cuddasa vattdni. tato ahfidni pana kadaci taj- 
janiyakammakatadikdle yeva caritabbani dve-asiti mahavattdni. na 
sabbdsu avatthdsu caritabbaGni. tasma@ cuddassa khandhakavattesu 
aganitani. tani pana “parivasikanam bhikkhiinam vattam paftiapessami” ti 
Grabhitva “na upasampddetabbam. pa. na chamayam cankamante cankame 
cankamitabban” ti vutt@vasanani chasatthi. tato pana “na bhikkhave 
parivdsikena bhikkhund parivadsikavuddhatarena bhikkhund saddhim, 
milayapatikassanadrahena, mdnattarahena, mdnattacdrikena, 
abbhanarahena bhikkhuna saddhim ekacchanne Gvase vatthabban” ti- 


2H. Oldenberg: Studien zum Mahavastu, 1912 = Kleine Schriften, Wiesbaden 
1967, II 1037-68, p. 1045 (131) note 1. The gap traced by Oldenberg in Ee and 
Se is confirmed today also by Ce (1929) and Be (1956). As the text lost is not 
commented on (Sv 868,33-869,1), the gap may be older than the final redaction 
of the Sumangalavilasini. 
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Gdinad vuttavattani pakatattacaritabbehi anafftatta visum aganetva 
parivasikavuddhataradisu puggalantaresu caritabbatta tesam vasena 
sampindetva ekekam katvG ganitani pancahi ekasattati vattani, 
ukkhepaniyakammakatavattesu vuttam “na pakatattassa bhikkhuno 
abhivadanam paccutthanam. pa. nahdne pitthiparikammam saditabban” ti 
idam abhivadanddinam asGdiyanam ekam, “na pakatatto bhikkhu 
silavipattiya anuddhamsetabbo” ti-Gdini ca dasahi evam etani dvasiti 
vattani. etesv eva pana kadaci tajjaniyakammd€divattani, kadaci 
parivasikddivattani aggahitaggahanena dvasiti eva. afNfattha pana 
atthakathadpadese appakam iinam adhikam va gananiipagam na hoti ti 
“asiti khandhakavattani” ti vuttam, Sp-t Be II 35,11-36,2 (on Sp 225,27) 
= Sp-t Be II 198,22-199,13 (on Sp 415,27) # Ps Be III 16,9-29 (on Ps Ill 
30,12).3 


“Fourteen khandhakavatta (Sp 225,27)”: Duties prescribed in the 
Vattakkhandhaka that is the duties concerning incoming monks, resident 
monks, leaving monks, thanks giving, the refectory, walking for alms 
food, living in the forest, lodgings, baths, privy, preceptors, 
companions, teachers, pupils. These are fourteen duties. In addition there 
are other “82 great duties” (Sp 225,28), which have to be observed 
occasionally, namely at the time, when a tajjaniyakamma, etc., has been 
committed. They must not be observed at all stages (of monkhood). 
Therefore they are not counted among the 14 khandhaka-duties. These, 
beginning with “I shall prescribe the duties for monks under probation” 
(Vin II 31,26), and ending with “He should not ordain (Vin II 32,2), etc., 
he should not pace up and down in a place for pacing up and down if he is 
pacing up and down on the ground” (Vin II 33,22), are 66; furthermore, 
“Monks, a monk under probation should not stay in residence under a 
common roof with a senior monk under probation, deserving to be sent 





3 Older editions of Sp-t are listed in: H. Smith: Epilegomena to V. Trenckner : A 
Critical Pali Dictionary, Volume I, Copenhagen 1948, 1.2,12. An edition in 
Siamese characters was printed in Bangkok 1931/32. 
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back to the beginning, deserving mdnatta, undergoing manatta, deserving 
rehabilitation” (Vin II 33,22-27), etc. (These) duties prescribed (in the 

Vinaya) are not counted individually, because they are not different from 
those to be kept in respect to regular monks, (and) they have been 

combined and abbreviated in respect to different individuals, namely 
senior monks under probation etc. with whom they must be kept. If each 
is counted as one, they are five, (and altogether then) 71 (that is: 66 + 5) 
duties. Among the duties for those, who have committed an offence 

leading to suspension it is said: “He should not consent to a regular 
monk’s greeting him, standing up before him, etc., treating his back by 
massage in a bath” (Vin II 22,20-23). This not consenting to greeting, 

etc., (is counted as) one. And: “He should not defame a regular monk 
with falling away from moral habit” (Vin II 20,23 foll.), etc., (are) 10. 

Thus there are 82 duties. Among these (82) sometimes the duties 

conceming tajjaniyakamma, etc., sometimes the duties concerning 
probationers, etc., (are to be followed). By apprehension of what is 
(implicitly) included there are exactly 82. Elsewhere in the Atthakatha it 
is said: “80 khandhaka-duties”* with the intention that not even a little 

less or too much should be counted.” 

In spite of the long enumeration and thorough discussion of the 
khandhakavatta and their relation to the Vinayapitaka, cetiyanganavatta, 
etc., are not referred to, and no room seems to be left to include them 
here in Sariputta’s reasoning by any means of interpretation. 

This negative evidence is fully confirmed by passages from the 
Atthakatha: 


ekacco hi vattasampanno hoti: tassa_ dve-asiti 
khuddaka(= Ne)vattani, cuddasa mahavattani; cetiyangana-bodhiyangana- 


4 This may refer to: aggahitaggahanena ganiyamanani asiti khandhakavattani 
nama honti, Vjb Be 1956, 535,18 on the Vattakkhandhaka. Here, too, the 14 
Khandhakavattas are enumerated as in Sp-t. 
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bodhiyangana-paniyam4la-uposathagGra-agantuka-gamika-vattani ca 
karontassa ..., Mp 1 30,11-14 = Vibh-a 297,4-7. 


Here, cetiyanganavatta, etc., are clearly distinguished as a class 
of their own with no immediate connection to the Vinayapitaka. In 
contrast to Sariputta’s reckoning quoted above, the 14 duties of the 
Vattakkhandhaka are called “great duties” here and at Sp 415,28, while 
elsewhere as at Sp 225,27 there are 84 mahdvatta in accordance with 
Sariputta’s opinion. If the duties prescribed in the Vinayapitaka are the 
mahavatta, then it makes good sense to change khandhaka into khuddaka 
as in Vibh-a and in part of the Mp-tradition.5 

Further the Vinaya handbooks such as Vin-vn, verses 2914 
foll., count 14 khandhakavatta in accordance with the Vinayapitaka, 
which again shows that this is a well defined set of rules. In the 
Palimuttakavinayavinicchayasangaha (Palim Be 1956, 233,24) only 11 
rules are enumerated, and anumodana, saddhiviharika, and antevdsika are 
left out. They are, however, duly supplied in the commentary (Palim-t Be 
1977, II 1,11). All these texts do not mention any duties concerning 
cetiyas, bodhi tree, etc. 

On the other hand the cetiyanganavatta, etc., are clearly 
distinguished from those mentioned in the Vinayapitaka. For, when 
commenting on: 


cetiyanganavattadiasitimahavattapatipattipuranam, Ps II 30,12, 





5 The variant khuddaka is also found in two old Pali manuscripts from North 
Thailand kept in the library of the Siam Society, Bangkok (cf. O. von Hiniiber, 
Journal of the Siam Society, 75, 1987, pp. 9-74): No. 55 Manorathapurani 

(copied AD 1531/1532) fasc. (phiik) 2, folio gu a 5: dve-asiti khuddakavattani 

cuddasa vattdni (sic !): here °-bodhiyangana® is omitted as well; No. 59 
Sammohavinodani (undated, 16th century) fasc. (phiik) 14, folio lam a 3: dve- 
asiti khuddakavattani cetiy°, where cuddasa mah@vattani is omitted. 
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it is said: 


cetiyanganavattadi ti @disaddena bodhiyanganavattadini 
sanganhdati. asitimahavattapatipiiranan ti ... tattha mahdvattani ndma 
vattakkhandhake vuttdni Ggantukavattam, Ps-pt Be III 16,8-9, 


which again shows that the canonical and the non-canonical sets of duties 
are kept well apart. Thus there can be hardly any doubt that from the 
time of Buddhaghosa and his Visuddhimagga, at the latest, onwards, the 
Theravada tradition did not know of a canonical Vinaya text containing 
duties concerning cetiyas or bodhi trees, nor are there any traces of an 
opinion held by legal experts ascribing those rules to the Vinayapitaka. 
For the 14 khandhakavatta enumerated and defined in the commentaries 
always fully agree with the extant Vinayapitaka. 

Still the fact remains that a set of duties going beyond the 
Vinayapitaka is found at the commentarial level. The list found in the 
Visuddhimagga and quoted by Schopen comprises the following 9 items: 
1. cetiyangana, 2. bodhiyangana, 3. uposathadgara, 4. bhojanasala, 5. 
jantaghara, 6. acariya, 7. upajjhaya, 8. Ggantuka, 9. gamika. Thus this is 
the most comprehensive list of these vattas met with so far in the 
commentaries. Elsewhere similar lists occur without any fixed order or 
number of duties such as the one quoted above from the Manorathapiirani 
and the Sammohavinodani (Vibh-a) with 6 items, a further list in Dhp-a I 
379,15-18, where bodhiyangana is missing, or: 


tassa hi cetiyanganabodhiyanganavattam katam eva hoti, 
upajjhay avatta-dcariyavattadini sabbavattani piireti, Sv 529,31-33. 


These four duties arranged in the same order and followed by jantaghara 
and uposathagara are named in Sp 415,25-27. 

As the duties conceming cetiya and bodhi tree, which usually 
stand side by side, are not defined in the Vinayapitaka, it is necessary to 
search in the commentaries to find out what they actually are. This is 
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stated ex negativo in a passage dealing with those who do not pay respect 
to a Buddha: 


yo buddhe dharamane upatthanam na gacchati, parinibbute 
cetiyatthanam bodhitthanam na gacchati, cetiyam va bodhim va na 
vandati cetiyangane sacchatto sa-upahano carati, Sp 1315,8-11. 


“Who does not, while a Buddha is living, attend to him, and, 
when he has entered Nirvana, does not visit a place where there is a 
cetiya or a bodhi tree (cf. DN I 140,17-30 = AN I 120,24-34), does not 
venerate a cetiya or a bodhi tree, walks in the courtyard of a cetiya 
holding an umbrella and wearing shoes.” Further details are found in the 
commentary on the passage from the Mahaparinibbanasutta (DN II 
141,9) just mentioned: 


cetiyacadrikam Ghindantd ti tattha tattha cetiyanganam 
sammajjanta Gsanani dhovanta bodhimhi udakam dsiftcanta Ghindanti, 
tesu vattabbam eva n’ atthi. asukavihdre cetiyam vandissamG ti ... , Sv 
582,20-23. 


“Wandering about to visit cetiyas means: they walk around 
everywhere sweeping the courtyard of a cetiya, washing the seats and 
watering a bodhi tree; with them there is no fault. Thinking: ‘In that 


monastery we shall venerate a cetiya’ ... .’ 
Sweeping is indeed the usual duty referred to: 


kayena karanakammam pajfifayati cetiyahganasammajjana- 
bodhiyangana-sammajjana-abhikkamana-patikkamana-vatt@nuvatta-kara- 
nan ti, Mp III 146,18~20. 


“He knows the deed to be done by the body: all sorts of duties 
such as sweeping the courtyard of a cetiya, sweeping the courtyard of a 
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bodhi tree, or conceming the arrival and departure (from a monastery).” 
Again sweeping is mentioned at Ps I 259,9 = Pj II 57,16 or: 


yassa pato vutthaya cetiyanganavattadini sabbavattani katan’ 
eva, Mp-t Be II 325,3. 


“By whom all duties such as the duty concerning the courtyard 
are done, after he has got up in the moming”, cf. also Ja I 449,21-25, 
where a more popular view on these duties is expressed. The duty to 
sweep a courtyard is also required as one of the four duties in respect to 
an uposathagara: sammajjitum, Vin I 118,5 “to sweep”, Gsanam 
pannapetum, Vin I 118,16 “to prepare a seat”, padipam katum, Vin I 
118,26 “to provide a lamp”, padniyam paribhojaniyam upatthdpetum, Vin 
1119,1 “to supply drinking water”. These, however, are not included in 
any passage of the Vattakkhandhaka. 

Although bhojanasdlavatta at a first glance may simply continue 
and replace the older technical term bhattag gavatta — bhojanasald does 
not seem to occur in canonical Pali as far as the lexicographical aids 
available can be trusted — a passage in the Samantapasadika shows that 
this is not necessarily so: 


cetiyangane sammajjanim gahetva bhojanasdlanganam va 
uposathagaranganam va parivenadivathdna-aggisdladisu va affataram 
sammajjitvad dhovitva puna sammajjanimdlake thapetabbd, Sp 773,14-17. 


“Having taken up a broom in the courtyard of a cetiya, having 
swept and scrubbed the courtyard of a bhojanasdla, an uposathagara, or a 
cell, a day-room or a fire-room, etc., respectively, it must be put back 
into the broom-cupboard.”® In the Vinayapitaka itself, sweeping is not 





6 This passage adds a further vatta: Gsanasalam sammajjantena vattam 
jGnitabbam. tatridam vattam: majjhato patthaya padatthanabhimukha valika 
haritabbG, kacavaram hatthehi gahetva bahi chaddetabbam, Sp 773,28-31 “if he 
sweeps the sitting room, he must know the procedure. This is the procedure 
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included in the bhattaggavatta, which only regulates the correct behaviour 
when participating in a meal, and it may have found its place within the 
duties in the bhojanasald by expansion of those required in the 
uposathagara. 

All this, the enlargement and the transformation of the list of 
vattas, comprising some of those also included in the Vattakkhandhaka 
and at the same time excluding others, clearly shows that the differences 
between what is said in the Vinayapitaka and in the commentaries are not 
due to a loss of text from the Theravada Vinaya tradition, but to the 
development of ecclesiastical law during a period of certainly more than 
half a millennium. This may be observed very well when comparing the 
canonical and the post-canonical passages e.g. on gamikanam 
bhikkhiinam vattam: 


Vin II 211,21-31: 

darubhandam mattikabhandam 
patisdmetva dvaGravatapanam 
thaketvG sendsanam Gpuccha 
pakkamitabbanm ... 

sace viharo ovassati sace ussahati 
chadetabbo ussukam_ vG@ 
katabbam kin ti nu kho viharo 
chadiy eth ti. 


Sp 777,21-25: 

darubhandam mattikabhandam 
patisametva dvGravatapanani 
pidahitva gamiyavattam puretva 
gantabbam. 

sace pana sendsanam ovassati 
chadanatthan ca tinam va itthaka 
vd Gnitad honti sace ussahati 
chadetabbam, etc. 


Here again words are changed such as pidahitva in the commentary 
against thaketvd in the Vinayapitaka in the same way as bhojanasala 
replaces bhattagga, or abhikkamana: patikkamana stands for canonical 
dgantuka: gamika in Mp II 146 quoted above. Further the very basic rules 


eS A 


here: beginning in the middle he should collect the dust towards the skirting 
board and throw the rubbish out with his hands.” This, at the same time, shows 
that it is not always easy to distinguish between vatta “duty” and “conduct, 


procedure”. 
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for protecting furniture of a monastery given in the Vinayapitaka are 
expanded and explained in much greater detail meeting the needs of a more 
developed life style of Buddhist monks. Another example for the 
development of Vinaya mules are the very detailed Ggantuka- and avdsika- 
vatthus relating to dwelling places during the rainy season found only in 
Sp 1226,1—1235,23, and thus expanding the Vassupaniyakakkhandhaka, 
Vin I 137-156. In spite of this there is again no need at all to postulate 
any loss of text. For the ecclesiastical law continued to develop until 
present times, the Vinayapitaka being used only as a point of reference 
also for modem books such as Vajirafianavarorasa’s “Entrance to the 
Vinaya (Vinayamukha)”, which originally appeared between 1916 and 
1921 in Bangkok, to name only one example. 

Already at the time when the Samantapasadika was composed, 
there was, and most probably had been for centuries, a lively discussion 
on Vinaya rules within the Theravada tradition with different views being 
accepted or rejected, e.g.: 


Andhakatthakathadyam pana ... bhasitam tam dubbhasitam, Sp 
697,17-19, 


or. 


Andhakatthakathayam pana ... ti vuttam. tam n’ eva attha- 
kathayam na paliya vuttam, tasm& na gahetabbam, Sp 1069,19-22. 


Going even beyond the Vinayapitaka was not altogether unacceptable as 
the principle of palimuttaka-vinicchaya, Sp VII 1591a, 17 foll., shows. 


Therefore there is no reason to doubt the completeness of the 
text as read in the Theravada Vinaya, if slightly different opinions or even 
modified, if not entirely new, rules not traceable in any canonical text 
surface only in the commentaries. These are problems concerning 
exclusively the vast and largely unexplored field of the development of 
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Buddhist law, and not the text tradition. Consequently the astonishing 
fact pointed out again by Schopen remains that not much is found in the 
Theravada Vinaya about duties in respect of cetiyas, in complete 
contradistinction to the Vinayas of other schools. Whatever the ultimate 
explanation of this evidence may be, there is certainly no loss of text 
involved, and the doubts and reservations expressed by Schopen himself 
against his own views, proffered only tentatively, prove to be fully 
justified. 


Freiburg O. v. Hiniiber 


A NOTE ON AMBAPALI’S WIT 


The Therigatha contains a justly famous poem attributed to 
Ambapali, verses 252-70. The former courtesan describes the wrack of 
her beauty in old age; each of the nineteen verses in tum describes the 
decay of a physical feature, moving down from the hair of her head in the 
first verse to her feet in the eighteenth. 

The last verse (270) reads: 


ediso ahu ayam samussayo jajjaro bahudukhanam Glayo 
so ’ palepapatito jaragharo saccavadivacanam anafitathd. 


It seems to have escaped the attention of commentators and translators 
that this contains an excellent pun. Her body, which used to have all the 
beauties described at the beginning of each of the previous verses, is now 
compared in its entirety to a house in ruinous condition, “with its plaster 
fallen off’, as Norman translates. He discusses the phrase and cites the 
commentary in his note on the verse.! There is some doubt about the text 
of the commentary itself, but it is clear both that the commentary saw 
two ways of construing the phrase and that it took the metaphor of 
plaster as referring to abhisamkhara, which I understand to mean the 
store of good kamma: the commentator is saying that Ambap§li’s luck 
has run out. I may have misunderstood abhisamkhara; but certainly the 
commentator has not seen the pun I am about to point out, and that is 
probably because he did not understand the p/v alternation. Norman in his 
note refers to that alternation and sees that apalepa is a phonetic variant 
for avalepa, but draws no conclusion from that fact. 

Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary gives for avalepa 
a meaning “pride, haughtiness” — such as a woman might have in her 
beauty. So apalepa-patito means “pride-fallen”. The primary meaning, I 
suggest, is that her beauty has fallen from its proud condition, but the 


1 K.R. Norman, Elders’ Verses Il, London 1971, p. 119. 
Journal of the Pali Text Society, XV, 139-40 


